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Mrs. Hathaway, who is always seeking human interest 
material for her pen, at one time secured a secretarial position 
with the government, in the Narcotic Division of the Pro- 
hibition Department. While in this position she heard the 
stories of many of the unfortimates, who were brought into 
the office to be questioned. "A Letter Home," "The Plaint 
of the Primrose Lady," "Little Red Riding Hood," "I Wish 
My Name Were Mary Instead of Magdalene," "The Profli- 
gate," "The Prodigal," "The Moth," etc., were written 
during this period. Mrs. Hathaway has included them in 
this collection of verse, for the sake of the lesson that they 
teach and the pity they inspire. 

The Publishers. 
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riRE CASTLES 

A T EVE, aometimea, jvhen veaper chitnea 

Have rung, and the houae ia atiU, 
When lighta are lojv, to the irate I go, 

To ponder at m^ will, 
And in the red Hamea that are leaping there, 
I fashion, ah, manjf a castle fair, 

There'a one I build whoae tow'ra I gild 

With the gold of a tender hope. 
Through the eglantine I can see it ahine. 

Afar on ita aunlit alope. 
And *'LjOVE" ia the name of the jeweled towera 
That beckon to me through the honej^ed bowera. 

There'a the caatle "FAME,"—'tia a magic 
name, — 

On a mountain it aeema to reat. 
And to reach it, lol there are milea to go, 

'Tia ao far to that rockjf creat 
How^ it mocka at me in the fitful glare. 
But oft in mjf dreama Fm a tenant there. 

Then I aometimea see in ita m^jeat^ 

A caatle -with turreta bold. 
With paintinga rare and atatuea fair. 

And walla of pureat gold. 
Oh, I covet ita power and atrength and might, 
ror "WEALTH" ia the name of that caatle 
bright. 

But the one Hove all the reat above 

Haa never a golden dome, 
Nor a acented bower, nor a gilded tower, 

'Tia onl^ a cot called "HOME." 
And there, in the Euah of the Rame'a red hue, 
Sita a bab^f, dear, with ej^ea of blue. 
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But the time soon flies, — the firelight 

And tn^ -wonderful caatlea fall, 
The predoua things with their latticed wings 

In a heap lie, one and alL 
While mjf heart beats on with a nameless pain, 
For it seems that mjf dreaming is all in vain. 

Do yfou ever dream where the red fbmes gleam 

And build fairjf castles too ? 
Do jfou love them so, even though jfou know^ 

The^ are dreams that can ne'er come true ? 
Dojfou build for the pleasure the building brings, 
Shimmering, fanciful, unreal things ? 

Build on, I pra^, in the roseate rajf 
Of the flames as thejf rise and fall, 

There's a castle still on a distant hill 
That is fairest and best of all 

'Tis the castle ''HOPE" and its shining crest 

Towers over the ashes of all the rest 

For Life is made up of the dreams "we dream 
And the castles we build, mjf friend. 

And who can tell, if we plan them w^ell. 
Where their glittering spires -will end ? 

Turn dreams into deeds, and I promise jfou 

Some fair future day thejf majf all come true. 
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WEEDS 

nnHERE'S somepin 'bout the common weed 

That alius 'peals to me, 
Somehow, it sorto makes me think 

O' people that I see. 
There never seemed no good excuse 

Why any weed should grow. 
But I sure like the patience, 

An' persistence of it, though. 

You take a flower, now, an' if 

You want to see it bloom. 
You got to tend an' pamper it. 

An' give it heaps o' room; 
An' if the rain comes on jes' right. 

An' if the sun shines — so, 
'T'll mebbe take a notion 

After while, to bud an' blow. 

But you don't need to tend a weed; 

It starts right in to sprout, 
An' if it rains, all right, if not. 

It gits along 'ithout. 
You pull it up an' throw it out. 

An' jes' as like as not, 
'T'QiJketch aholt an' grow agin 

Out in th' vacant lot. 

You cut it off or hoe it up. 

But less ye bum the thing. 
It don't give up but roots agin. 

An' starts to grow, 'y jing! 
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When th^'s the faintest sign o' spring 

It pops up first of all, 
An' it's the very last to leave 

When frost comes in the fall. 

Fact isy it don't leave then, 

Per when the winter breezes blow 
You'll often see 'em here an' there 

A-peekin' through the snow. 
The flowers an' th' vegetables, 

They crowd 'em hard fer space, 
They'd kind o' like to push 'em out, 

So's th^ could hev their place. 

But sometimes one o' them blame weeds 

Starts in an' grows so tall. 
It towers way above the flowers 

An' vegetables an' all. 
They make me think o' common folks, 

Th' good ol' ploddin' kind. 
That live an' take things as they come, 

An' never seem to mind. 

An' like the common people too, 
I bleve th' Lord must love 'em, 

Er less He never would a growed 
So tamal many of 'em. 
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YOU 

T SAW a red rose on a morning in May, 
All fragrant and gleaming with dew, 

But it wasn't a rose or a dewdrop to me. 
It was only a picture of you. 

I heard a wild bird in the tree tops at dawn, 
Its song made my sad heart rejoice. 

But it was not the song of a bird that I heard. 
It was only the sound of your voice. 

I saw the glad sun shining after the rain 
On the earth, with its radiance fair. 

But it wasn't the simlight my fond eyes beheld. 
It was only the gleam of your hair. 

In all lovely things I can see your dear face. 
The simlight, the rose and the dawn, 

And everything loses its beauty and grace. 
If the light of your presence is gone. 

And even afar o'er that mystical sea. 

Where skies are eternally blue, 
I know that the glory of Heaven will be 

Just the radiant vision of YOU. 
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LET MB GO BACK 

T ET me go back! The dear old home 

Calls to the wanderer to come. 
With lure of dewy dawns and eves. 
And robin calls and whispering leaves. 
Its lights and shadows beckon me 
Back to the land of Used-to-be, 
Where sleep was sweet and days were blest 
With peace and quietude and rest. 
Let me go back! 

Let me go back! The years, forsooth. 
Have taken toll of zest and youth. 
In pajrment for an empty game, 
A bit of wealth, a sip of fame. 
When neither one could e'er repay 
For that old roof of weathered gray. 
Nor ever could the half compare 
With one brief hour of childhood there, — 
Let me go back! 
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SINCE YOU ARE DEAD 

T THINK of things* since you are dead. 
That oftentimes I might have said, 

' Or that I could have done each day 
To smooth a bit your rugged way. 

How oft I might have brought a smile 
And cheered you for a little while. 

Or yet a clipping or a flower, 
Or sat and read to you an hour; 

Or sometimes, when you were away, 
I might have written day by day 

Delighting you with many things 
A pleasant letter always brings. 

Or some small ^ft I might have sent 
That had a ray of sunshine lent; 

I meant to do them all, — 'tis true. 
At some vague, distant time for you. 

But quite neglected them until 

Your lips were dumb, your heart was still. 

So many things undone, — ^unsaid, 
I think of now, since you are dead. 
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HANS HANSEN'S PHILOSOPHY 

COMBTIMES ay vish ay vas a dog; 
Ay yust could lay 'round like a log. 
An ven it rain or snow or fog, 

Ay ban all right. 
Ven ay vould eat ay get a bone. 
Ay leaf das grief an' care alone; 
Ay lay mine het down on a stone. 

An' sleep all night. 

An ven ay die, den ay vas det; 
Ay leaf no von to cry an' fret. 
An ay vas goot an' det, yu bet. 

An' ay not vake. 
An' 3rust de birds know vere ay lay, 
D^ come an' see me anyvay. 
An' den my bones get dry an' gray. 

Das no mistake. 

ButayvasmanI Ayvorkmybest 
For little grub an' little nest. 
Ay must not stop, ay cannot rest. 

Now, ain't das so? 
An' ven ay die, vas sad to tal, 
Dey put me in das little cell. 
An' maybe yet ay go to hal. 

Gosh, ay don't know. 
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SNOW 



HTHE snow is gently drifting down 

In mantling whiteness o'er the town. 
Each tiny crystal sent through space. 
To some predestined resting place. 

And gazing out I feel and know 
That I am just a flake of snow 
Sent down amid life's swirling storm 
Some little duty to perform. 

And so I hush the wild unrest 
And aching conflict in my breast, 
And leave to Him who planned it all 
The spot wherein my lot shall fall. 

Oh, Soul be calm! Oh, Heart be still! 
The One who guides o'er vale and hill 
Those little flakes, so straight, so true, 
Knows best the place designed for you. 
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SEEK NOT FOR LOVE 

CEEK not for love, — ^it will not come 

Or go at your request, 
For love, when sought, is blind and dumb, 
And deaf to all behest. 

Do every task as best you may. 

In duty and in pride. 
Then love may come to you some day, 

And wander by your side. 

For love is like the drop of rain 
That cools the quiv'ring leaf. 

Or like the stalk of golden grain 
That glints the ripened sheaf; 

Or like the lovely, fragrant flower, 

Upspringing from the sod. 
That blooms at its predestined hour. 

For love is sent of God. 
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INCONSTANCY 

n^HE Frost espied an autumn leaf 

A-quiver on a tree, 
And fiercely kissed her, till she blushed 

In rosy ecstasy. 

To him she was one little leaf 

Of millions he had met, 
But she sank down to earth and died. 

Before she could forget. 
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UNCLE CY'S OPINION 

CAYS Uncle Cyrus as he set 

Daown in the groc'ry store, "You bet. 
If I wuz jedge in some law court, 
An' two folks come to me 'at thort 
They ort to git cfeevorced, I'd say: 
'Haow menny childem hev ye? Hey?' 

An' if they'd say they's even one 

Pore little, in'cent son-va-gun, 

'At hed to suffer an' to face 

Its folkse's mis'ry an' disgrace. 

An' spend six months without its paw, 

The ether six without its maw, 

Er give one of 'em up fer good, 
I'd say to *em like this, — I would: 
'Naow, you two folks go home an' live, 
Tel that child is of age, an' give 
It everjrthing it ought to hev. 
An' don't ye neither of ye leave, 

'Tel it hes plumb growed up an' learned 
Some way a livin' kin be earned. 
An' then', I'd say, 'when that is done. 
If each don't like th' tother one, 
I'll cfeevorce ye, dad bum yer pelts! 
An' ye kin marry someone else.' " 
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PROCRASTINATION 

n^HOU, whom I loved so fondly, trusted so, 
Too late I find thou wert my bitter foe. 



Long had I deemed Despair and Poverty 
My most relentless enemies to be. 

Yet they with spectral forms and haunting eyes 
Have shown themselves but blessings in disguise. 

Whilst thou assumed the pose of loyal friend, 
And turned a fine arch-traitor in the end. 

As some glib host invites a guest to dine, 
And presses him to drink of luscious wine. 

Intoxicating him with vintage bright, 
Then steals his gold and jewels in the night, 

So thou didst lure me out to revels gay. 
And stole my time, — ^my jeweled hours away. 
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MY MADONNA 



TN my heart there is a picture 

Of a gentle face and fair; 
An angel's soul gleams from her eyes, 

A halo wreathes her hair. 

Her smile is like the starshine. 

Her lips are like the dew, 
I call her ''My Madonna/' 

Precious Mother, she is YOU. 
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THE OLD SCISSOR MAN 

n^HE old scissor man is a-trudging along. 

With his fiinny old cart and its quaint, little 
song, 
Ring-a-ting, ting-a-ting, — ring-a-ting, ting-a-tim, 
And these are the thoughts I am thinking of him. 

Oh, I wonder if he never longs for nice clothes. 
Or if he's contented and happy in those? 
And what would he look like if he could be seen 
With a hair-cut and shave, and all tidy and clean? 

Where's the place he calls home, and has he a wife? 
Does he ever get tired of his hum-drummy life; 
Has he never a child, or some grandchildren small. 
Or is there nobody to love him at all? 

Far back in the dim, distant vista of years, 
Did a mother once quiet his small baby fears. 
And dream tender dreams in her fond mother way. 
How her boy would be president some future day? 

Was he ever ambitious and eager, one time. 

In the years of his youth or his life's golden prime? 

Or did he drift idly with never a plan, 

Till at last he's a raggedy old scissor man? 

Wonder what such a poor little business would pay. 
Or has he a hoard of wealth hidden away. 
That no one will ever discover until 
The old cart is idle, the bell's song is still? 

The old scissor man is a-trudging along. 
With his fimny old cart and its quaint little song, 
Ring-a-ting, ting-a-ting, ring-a-ting, ting-a-tee. 
Wonder what the old scissor man's thinking of me! 
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A LETTER HOME 

T AM writing to you. Mother, 
For they tell me I am dying, 
That I have consumption, and I can't get well, 
And it breaks my heart to write it, 
For I know how you'll be crying, 
But there's something on my mind I've got to tell. 

Oh, I ought to keep my secret, 

'Tis so sad and so depressing, 

It will grieve you so to find I've lived a lie. 

But with Death there in the distance. 

Why, I've got to be confessing. 

And to make things right with you before I die. 

When you saw my clothes and diamonds, 

And you wondered how I got them. 

And I told you that I lived an upright life, 

Mother dear, I wasn't married 

To the fellow who had bought them, 

I was only masquerading as his wife. 

But I loved him. Mother, — Gloved him! 

Oh, I hope you will believe me, 

Neither gowns nor jewels tempted me at all, 

And I thought we would be married. 

Never dreaming he'd deceive me, 

It was love alone that made me sin and fall. 

He kept promising and saying 

When his business cares were over 

He would make things right with me, and we'd 

be wed; 
That we'd have a quiet, little home. 
And live in love and clover, 
And I thought each word was gospel that he said. 
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But the days stretched into years. 

And I was growing sad and older, 

And the worry and the heartache made it worse. 

Then he started to neglect me, 

And kept acting strange and colder. 

Till at last he never spoke without a curse. 

Then one day he left forever. 

And he's married to another, 

(Oh, I never knew what anguish meant before) 

But I hope that he is happy. 

And you'll please forgive him. Mother, 

He was just a pampered weakling, nothing more. 

I have always been unworthy, 

Always selfish, wild and wilful. 

Like a little gambler, risking aXL at play, 

But Life cheated in the dealing, 

Or perhaps I wasn't skilful. 

Anyhow, I lost, and now I've got to pay. 

Let me sleep down in the meadow, 

Where the little brook is flowing, 

'Mongst the only things on earth that can endure, 

'Neath the clear blue sky of Heaven, 

Where the buttercups are growing. 

And the winds can waft above me, sweet and pure. 

You were right in all you told me. 

Life is not the thing I thought it, 

I was disillusioned when I reached the goal. 

And I had to have experience, 

Ah, dearly have I bought it. 

But I'm paying, Mother, paying with my soul 
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THE DEBTOR 



T OVE so thoughtful and so kind. 

Tender and so sweet. 
You left tiaught of worth behind. 
You were too complete. 

Love that tortured and betrayed, 

Grievously and long. 
You were cruel, but you paid. 

For you left a song. 
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I NEVER WILL FORGET YOU 

T NEVER will forget you, dear, 
For since you have been gone, 

Yoiu* face haunts every sunset. 
And the pearly hues of dawn. 

Your merry lips smile out at me 

From every summer rose, 
And I can scent your fragrant hair 

On every breeze that blows. 

Your bright eyes gleam upon me 
From the evening star on high, 

And fretting raindrops on the eaves 
Remind me of yoiu* sigh. 

The wild bird's song brings back your voice. 

To thrill my quiet dream, 
Yoiu* lilting laughter greets me 

From the ripple of the stream. 

The charm yoiu* lovely presence lent 
Since that first day I met you. 

Will linger through the lonely years, 
/ never will forget you. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BUGLE 

T ISTEN to the bugle sounding. 
Can't you hear it, calling, calling, 

Bidding manhood hasten forward to the fray? 
Like a stem command from Heaven, 
Lo, its silver notes are falling, 

'Tis a call I can't resist, I must away. 

Oh, it tells of little Belgium, 
That held its post of duty. 

While its martyred blood ran like a crimson sea. 
Of fair churches and cathedrals. 
Shelled and shattered in their beauty. 

Hark ! What man could help but listen to its plea ! 

It speaks of blooming orchards. 

And of fields all desolated. 
Of lovely maidens bathed in ravished blood. 

Of the little homes and firesides, 

And altars desecrated. 
Oh, I cannot stay, and would not if I could. 

'Tis a message from the mothers, 
And the helpless over yonder. 

From the little children murdered at their play, 
How can any man in safety. 
Take his time to think and ponder, 

Vnth that awful carnage going on each day? 

Oh, your tender arms are 'round me, 

And your eyes with tears are shining. 

Heaven laiows, safe in your love I long to stay. 
And it breaks my heart to leave you. 
For I know how youll be pining. 

But that bugle call is one I must obey. 
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Smile a little, that's a brave one. 

Don't be clinging so and pleading. 

You unnerve me, for you know I love you so, 
But there's something more than love, dear. 
That the man iii me is heeding, 

Smile and kiss me, — God 1 — Goodbye, I have to go. 
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LEAVES 



J THINK this Ufe as it should be 
Is lived by leaves upon a tree; 

By leaves that swing aloft all day 
Above where laughing children play. 

Or cast their shadow on Earth's breast 
For weary folk to pause and rest; 

That brave with unresisting forms 
The fury of the summer storms, 

Till winds have calmed and clouds blown o'er 
Then rustle out and smile once more; 

That ask no more of earth and sky 
Than just to hear the breezes' sigh, 

Or mix their little leaf refrain 

With falling drops of whisp'ring rain; 

That, when the winter time is here. 
And winds are cold and grass is sere. 

Serenely, quietly let go. 

And sink to sleep beneath the snow. 
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TODAY 



^HIS day of life is not my own 

To do with as I please, 
God sent it only as a loan 
With sunny skies and breeze. 

I must not mar its loveliness 

By word or look unkind. 
And deeds of help and happiness 

My hands must seek and find. 

I must not dim the precious hours 
With troubled thoughts and sad, 

But Uke the birds and bees and flowers 
Must live and just be glad. 

So when the sweet day passes on 

Into Eternity, 
'Twill be as fair as at the dawn 

When God first loaned it me. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE ON LUCAS STREET 

^HE little house on Lucas Street 

Had blossoms growing o'er 
Its quaintly latticed porches. 

And its windows and its door. 
And at each end a chimney red 

Towr'd up toward the sky. 
And sent out wriggly curls of smoke, 

A-spiraling on high. 

The little house on Lucas Street, 

I used to think was meant 
To be a jail to shut me in 

With gloom and discontent. 
While every bird and butterfly 

That filled the simimer air, 
A tiny warden seemed to be, 

To guard and keep me there. 

The little house on Lucas Street 

Had such a glowing fire 
Which seemed a sacrificial blaze 

For every fond desire. 
The somber walls so straight and plain 

Were bars of steel to me. 
That hid my talents from the world. 

And would not let me free. 

But now I know that little house 

That stood on Lucas Street 
Was just a loving friend, as were 

The birds and flowers sweet. 
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The stem old waUs were kindly anns» 
The shelt'ring roof was Heaven, 

'Neath which was every blessing 
That to mortal could be given. 

Oh, little House on Lucas Street, 

I see you through my tears. 
And humbly ask forgiveness 

For those blurred and wasted years. 
I left your shelter for the world, — 

Alas I I found my goal, 
And now I crave your cheerful hearth 

To warm my numbing soul. 
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THE RAIN 

T AST night it rained, — I heard it as I lay 

V^de-eyed at midnight, sick with vain regret. 
Alone and lonely, waiting for the day. 
That I might toil, and in my toil forget. 

Drip, drip, drip, drip, it tapped upon the glass, 
In silken whisperings, like a maiden's prayer. 

While leaden, laggard hours seemed loath to pass. 
As if they revelled in my anguish there. 

My friend had died, — success had failed to come. 
And Love, the fickle god, had passed me by; 

My youth was vanishing, I was alone, 
And no one cared, — ^what was there but to die? 

Drip, drip, drip, drip, — ^the rain fell from the eaves. 
Like falling tears, — ^then suddenly I knew 

Why those sad drops disturbed the autumn leaves, 
The rain was sorry, — it was weeping too. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HCX)D 

T ITTLE Red Riding Hood went home one night, 

At the close of a long, dreary day. 
And there in the gloom of her comfortless room 
She wept in a heart-broken way. 

Her slender form ached with the tedious hours 

She'd spent at her wearisome toil, 
Her limbs were like lead, and her small, pretty head 

Was athrob with the din and the moil. 

The heart of her yearned for the comforts of life. 
That her wage was too scanty to buy. 

For the dresses and rings and the gay, youthful 
things. 
That the gods of the toiler deny. 

Now a wily old wolf, who had watched her for 
weeks. 

And had traced her at last to her home, 
From his covert near by, heard her piteous cry, 

And knew that his hour had come. 

So, disguised as a lamb, he stole up to the door. 

Smug and sly on his mission of sin. 
And as all things are truth to the pure mind of 
youth. 

Sweet Red Riding Hood bade him come in. 

And the wolf-fangs had sunk in her tender young 
throat, 

And drawn the warm life blood away, 
E'er her terrified eyes saw beneath the disguise, 

Or knew of the price she must pay. 
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When, all wounded and suffring she tried to go back 

To her toil to forget and to hide, 
Loy the beasts of the wood found the trail of fresh 
blood, 

And beset her on every side. 

Then the vultures and buzzards and carrion crows, 
(Those chattering she-birds of prey), 

Pecked her quivering heart, till each hope that 
would start. 
Flickered out and at last ebbed away. 

So a pitying river, inviting and deep. 
Sighing "Peace" in its murmurous roll. 

Kindly hid her from sight in its bosom one night. 
So Ood could be kind to her soul. 
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OLD ROSE AND DULL GOLD 

r\LiD rose and dull gold 

Were the colors she loved. 

And the ones that she most used to wear. 
For the rose lent a glow 
To her soft, rounded cheek. 

And the gold sent a gleam to her hair. 

Then one sad day she left 

All her dear ones bereft, 
Drifted off like a leaf in the wind, 

To the far, distant shore 

Of that vast Nevermore, 
And left us all weeping behind. 

But sometimes, when the drear day 
Has come to its dose, 

And the shadows creep over the lea. 
When the sun paints the sky 
With old rose and dull gold, 

Then I fancy she's smiling at me. 
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HOW CAN YOU KNOW 

XTOW can you know, dear little heart. 

So filled with wild unrest. 
That Mother loves you best of all. 

And Mother's way is best. 
How can you know until you've stood 

Some sad, heart-breaking test? 

Like some young fledgling who is sure 

He knows the way to fly, 
And pays no heed to Mother Bird 

Who, anxious, watches by. 
You think to go your little way, 

Nor heed my warning cry. 

And till you've bruised your tender wings, 

And till your heart is sore, 
You will not know that Mother learned 

These lessons long before. 
You'll not believe that she could see 

The pain that lurked in store. 

Sometime when Mother's loving heart 

Is still beneath the snow, 
And there's no one to point to you 

The way that you should go. 
When Life's hard lesson you have learned. 

Then, little heart, you'll know. 
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THE QUEST 



TN quest of love I wandered 

Over hill and over dale, 
I sought him on the mountain, 

And I sought him in the vale. 

I sought him on the desert waste. 

And on the singing sea, 
But never could I find my love. 

And bring him dose to me. 

I wandered back at evening, 
Broken hearted in the gloam. 

And there was love awaiting 
'Neath the candle Ught of HOME. 
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AUTUMN RAIN 

"OROM sullen skies the raindrops fall. 
With sad and drearsome sound. 

And stir the crumpled autunm leaves. 
Asleep upon the ground. 

How did the autumn learn my grief? 

How do the raindrops know 
My heart is just a withered leaf 
Awaiting winter's snow? 
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COMPENSATION 

T LOVED him so, and oh, the dreams we dreamed; 

The little house we plamied, — ^the terraced lot; 
The tiny garden and the grate where gleamed 

The home fire that would light the lovely cot. 
We'd even whispered of the children sweet 
That God would send to make our home complete. 

Then came the call. At first my heart cried ''No, 
It is too much to ask; — ^he is my all; 

Without him there will be enough to go 
In answer to our country's urgent call; 

My broken dreams, — my pain, — ^my misery , — 

He cannot go," I sobbed, — "It cannot be." 

Then when he gently told me his resolve, 
To fight for justice, truth, and liberty, 

I wailed of all the pain it would involve, 
And plead with him to stay, — ^to think of me. 

But even as I spoke, a vague imrest, 

As of awakening conscience, filled my breast. 

And then as in a dream, I saw our land 
Swept by the hordes that ravished Belgium; 

I saw fair children maimed on every hand, 
And flames consume our lovely dreamed-of home ; 

While countrymen of mine were bending low 

In supplication to that cruel foe. 

The vision changed: — Our boys came marching 
home, 
Crowned with the laurel wreath of victory, 
In all their pomp and pride I watched them come. 
While he, — my man, — stood looking on with me. 
He who had been so proud, with aim so high, 
A slacker, — ^better far that he should die. 
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"Oh Love," I cried, "It was my selfish heart 
That spoke at first, but now I bid you haste,- 

'Tis not for me to play the coward's part. 
Go, dear one, go, there is no time to waste!" 

And when he marched away, I stood the while. 

And blew a kiss at him, and tried to smile. 

Tonight my hero lies asleep, somewhere, 
But with my grief has come a blest content. 

Nor would I call him back from over there. 
And proud am I, and thankful that he went. 

For think of that worse sorrow I might know, 

Had he been one of those who would not go. 
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FORGET 



YOUR life is all future! 
Oh, do not look back 
On the gray, mouldy tombs 

Of the Past's gloomy track. 
At old pleasures and pains 

That were doomed to die, 
In the shadowy vale 

Of the Past let them lie. 

Those mistakes you have made 

Are all buried away 
With their sadness and grief 

In a doleful array; 
You have learned all their lessons 

And suffered their pain. 
What need to recall them 

To suffer again? 

That pleasure you cherished 

Can never return. 
Why, then, in your heart, 

Should its memory bum? 
Why strive to bring back 

Its wan ghost of a smile? 
There are joys yet to come 

That are more worth the while. 

That frown and that laughter, 

That joy and that fear. 
That pain and that passion. 

That smile and that tear; 
That dream of delight. 

That remorse, that regret. 
Make a grave for them all 

In the Past, and FORGET. 
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THE STAR 

npHERE is a star serene and very clear. 

That shines into my window every night, 
As if 'twere keeping guard above me here, 
With strangely brilliant and unwav'ring light. 
And e'en at dawn, when night has drifted by. 
That star is always last to leave the sky. 

No matter when I waken, I can see 

Its rays, — though clouds are heavy all about, — 

Still scintillating, twinkling down at me, 

Defying dark or rain to shut it out, 

And oh, I know my slumber is more deep. 

Because it gleams above me while I sleep. 

I sometimes fancy when you left me, dear. 

For strange adventures o'er the mystic way, 

Your soul went to some distant, shining sphere. 

There to await imtil the happy day 

When I should hear the summons and should come 

To dwell with you in your supernal home. 

And frcmi afar you peer down through the night. 
At those you loved upon this earthly plane. 
To bring a tender message with your light. 
And ease the sting of absence and the pain. 
Perhaps it is a fancy, but so fair. 
To think 'tis you who watch from over there. 
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I WISH MY NAME WERE MARY 
INSTEAD OF MAGDALENE 

\X7HAT'S in a name, I wonder? 

Yety last night a stranger came, 
And since then, IVe been a wishin' 

That I had a different name. 
He never had been here before. 

Just drifted in the place, 
But such a pleasant way he hadl 

Such kindness in his face! 
I offered entertainment. 

But he looked at me and smiled, 
And patted me upon my head. 

Just like I was a child. 
And said to me, "No, little girl. 

Through all this filth and moil, 
I see God's handiwork in you, 

Too precious to despoil. 
A mother and a little wife 

Is what you should have been, 
Why, j^our name should be Mary, dear. 

Instead of Magdalene." 

He was the kind of man I've thought. 

And read and dreamed about, 
So big he was, and manly. 

And so clean inside and out. 
And oh, the things he said to me 

In such a gentle way. 
Not like the ones that come and drink. 

And curse us when they pay. 
He sat here and advised me. 

Like I thought nobody could, 
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And treated me respectful-like, 

As if I had been good. 
He said I ought to have a home 

And someone that would care. 
To cherish and protect me. 

And to make me happy there. 
Who knows what things he might 'a said. 

If I was livin' clean, 
Oh, if my name were Mary now. 

Instead of Magdalene. 

He made me hate this life I'm in. 

This glitter and this sham, 
That ends in tears and madness, 

I am sick of it, — I ami 
I want to go to Church again 

Like Mother taught me to, 
And say my prayers at evening. 

As I always used to do. 
I want a home and children. 

Like he said, — I want it more 
Than I ever wanted anything 

In all my life before; 
And I wouldn't care how humble. 

Nor how poor it was, nor small. 
Just some place that I could live in. 

And be straight and good, that's all. 
I want to shed these silken clothes. 

And all this tinsel sheen, 
Godi If only I was Mary now. 

Instead of Magdalene. 
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A MEMORY 

A GROVE of old boxelder trees, 

A bam with quaint, projecting eaves, 
Some chickens strutting 'round about. 
And pigeons flying in and out. 

A picket fence of faded blue. 
With morning-glories peeping through, 
A cottage nestling 'neath the hill, 
With jessamine at each window sill. 

A porch o'er which the roses climb, 
And blossom in the summer time, 
And with the same sweet smile of yore, 
A mother waiting at the door. 
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THE PAST 

T AM not one who lingers in the past, 

To weep o'er scenes or pleasures that are gone. 

Nor one who craves for joys that could not last. 
Or moans o'er some misdeed that he has done. 

Nay, though I own the past is fair, 'tis true. 

Each dawning day my life begins anew. 

If I have done some kindly deed, 'tis well; 

'Twill help me on to heights I would attain. 
But 'tis no reason why my thoughts should dwell 

Behind when there is still so much to gain. 
I may sometimes look backward with a smile, 
But I'll be forging onward all the while. 

Perhaps I made mistakes, but they are dead. 
And I will bury them so dark and deep 

They cannot haunt me with their sickening dread. 
But sleep in quiet everlasting sleep. 

I learned their lesson and I fdt their pain, 

I do not need to live them o'er again. 

Today is not to me as yesterday, 

This mom my wak'ning soul was bom anew. 
Nor can you judge me by the past and say 

What deeds may yet remain for me to do. 
No two days ever find me quite the same. 
Each morning brings new faith, new hope, new aim. 

So you who knew me in those by-gone years. 
Those happy care-free days of early youth, 

And say ''Oh, I know her," and that or this. 
To you I say, you do not speak the truth. 

You may have known me once, I will allow. 

But time has [flown, — You do not know me now. 
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THE ROSEBUSH THAT YOU PLANTED 

To Mabel 

CISTER dear, the little rosebush. 

That you planted at the door. 
Has grown luxuriant and tall 
This year as ne'er before. 

For Riley built a lattice 
Where its slender branches climb. 

And Mother trims and trains it 
Of a mom in summer time. 

And oft she brings the sprinkler 
When the evening sun has set, 

And cools its roots with moisture, 
Lest the raindrops might forget. 

We have grown to love it dearly. 
Through these desolated years, 

We've watched it leaf, and bud, and bloom, 
A-smiling through our tears. 

And every lovely blossom 

On its branches seems to be 
A little perfumed monument 

To your dear memory. 
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THE PRODIGAL 

XTOW you murmured and sighed at my leaving, 

Dear Pines, on that sad autumn day, 
IVe been wondering since, were you grieving 

Because I was going away? 
Did you foresee the fate that befell me. 

The sadness in store, and the pain? 
Were you making an effort to tell me, 

And whisper a warning, — in vain? 

Oh, my untutored spirit was thrilling 

With youth and ambitious desire. 
My heart with its rapture was trilling. 

My blood was a river of fire. 
For the dty, with music and laughter. 

Had called to me there, 'mid the snows, ' 
And my soul like a bird followed after, 

Away from your peace and repose. 

They had likened me unto a flower, 

A-bloom in a drear, desert place, 
They assured me my genius meant power, 

And urged me to enter the race. 
They promised I soon should be basking 

In luxury, riches and fame; 
That love should be mine for the asking. 

And worlds should be singing my name. 

So I fled without waiting to reason. 

Ah mel If I only had known, 
I had bloomed out my brief, little season, 

Unheard of, unsimg and alone. 
What is wealth but a weapon of power 

To lure fawning fools to your feet? 
What is beauty, alas, but a flower, 

As fragile and transiently sweet? 
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What is fame, but a sdntillant bubble, 

That bursts as it floats in the air? 
What is Love but a pathway of trouble, 

That leads to remorse and despair? 
And the City I The merciless City! 

How it scourges you on like a slave! 
How it drives without conscience or pity. 

And hurries you into your grave! 

Can it ever give back what it's taken. 

The radiant dreams, and the truth. 
The faith and the confidence shaken. 

The promise, the hope and the youth? 
I have borne all the sorrow it brought me. 

And never complained through the years, 
I have learned all the lessons it taught me. 

And blotted the pages with tears. 

But I'm sick of its sin and its sadness, 

Its wine with the settlings of gall, 
Its moil, its deception, its madness. 

Oh God! I am sick of it all. 
Dear pines, can you ever condone it — 

The blundering botch that I've made? 
Will you let me come back and atone it, 

And sob it all out in your shade? 

There to pray till the bitterness vanish. 
The fearing, the doubting, — ^the pain. 

And mayhap the dark memories to banish. 
And sing in your shadow again! 
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A YEAR AGO 

A YEAR ago we watched the snow 
Drift like a mantle, fleecy white. 
The while we sang, and laughter rang 
Within my heart so gay, — so light. 



And now today the sky is gray, 
In vain I bid my heart be brave. 

Today I watch the snow and lo, 
The drifts are heaping on your grave. 
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ANOTHER FABLE 

A VULTURE, a buzzard, a chattering wren, 
A spindling snipe, and an old mud hen. 
All met one late September, 
To gossip about a Canary Bird, 
Whom the wise, old vulture had said "She'd heard 
Was too gay for a bird-dub member." 

"Why, you know," said the vulture, "she spends 

the hours 
Singing songs with the robins among the flowers, 

When she really should be working, 
And her mate, poor thing, gets never a rest. 
As he strives all day to build up the nest, 

'Tis a terrible thing, such shirking." 

Said the chattering wren to the old mud hen, 
"I know how I'll treat the gay songster then, 

I haven't a cause to fear her. 
If I get a chance, I will g^ve her a rub. 
An icy stare or a real good snub. 

Whenever I happen near her." 

Then the buzzard said with a wag of her head, 
"Such a one as Canary Bird should be dead. 

So carrion birds might eat her. 
Now couldn't we manage her mirth to check. 
If each of us gave her a good, sound peck. 

Whenever we chance to meet her?" 

Spoke the spindling snipe with her rasping pipe. 
As she sharpened her bill with a vicious swipe. 
And her air was quite disdainful, 
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''I know that she holds her proud head so high, 
Let us talk of her faults till she'll wish to die, 
We can render her life so painful." 

When Canary Bird by a mere chance heard 
The talk of this dub meeting, word for word 

From a robin a few days after. 
She rose from the ground with a joyous bound. 
And made all the echoing hills resound 

With a ripple of silvery laughter. 

Then upward and onward, away she flew 
Beyond the sky to the radiant blue. 

For her song was a song of gladness, 
And she laughed with glee as she scanned the plains 
At the thought that such silly and trivial brains 

Could cause her a moment's sadness. 

There are birds that fly so near the sky 
That no matter how Madam Grundy may try 

Their winnowing wings to tether. 
They only reply with the merriest laugh. 
To the venomous sally and envious shaft 

Of birds of a common feather. 
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DISCONTENT 

T USED to loathe and fear you, Discontent, 
You seemed to haunt my steps where'er I went. 

Like some pursuing Nemesis, that pressed 
And harrassed me with worry and unrest. 

I wooed Contentment and Complacency, 
For they gave Peace and sweet Tranquility, 

While you kept urging me to greater height. 
And goading me to work into the night. 

Then lo, at last, I suddenly attained 

A longed-for goal, and found that I had gained 

A boon that changed my hours of gray to gold, 
And brought me joy and happiness untold. 

So now I build for jrou this little shrine, 
Dear Discontent, you were a friend of mine. 
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LOVE'S VISIT 



T OVE came a-tapping at my door. 

But soon I bade him go, 
For when I let him in before. 
His wajrs had pained me so. 

And now my eyes are strained and dim 
From peering down his track, 

And lips are numb from calling him 
And bidding him come back. 
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TO A GOSSIP 



\X7HAT to a soaring eagle are 
The twitterings of sparrows. 
Or to an armored man-o-war 
The stings of futile arrows? 

As some fair, scintillating star 
Might gaze upon a pebble, 
So I behold you from afar, 
And scorn your silly gabble. 
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THE CALL 



Y^U say the wind is calling you 

To forests dark and grim, 
And wooing you to Nature's heart 

Within the fastness dim. 
But ah, 'tis not the wind among 

The sighing trees you hear, 
'Tis but the lonely, waiting heart 

Of me that calls you, dear. 

You say you sometimes hear it 

In the music of the rain. 
It sighs to you of flowers and dew, 

Of leaves and grassy plain. 
Ah, Love, the call that thrills your ears 

Is not the raindrop's fret, 
'Tis but the ever falling tears 

Of one who can't forget. 

You say the ocean's surging waves 

With never-ceasing moan. 
Are murmuring of roomy caves 

Where you can dwell alone. 
'Tis I and not the ocean, dear. 

That call to you to come. 
My eyes are blind from weeping. 

And my heart is absence numb. 

The call you hear is not the call 

Of wind, or rain, or sea, 
'Tis but the wailing, plaintive cry, 

From out the soul of me. 
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THE REAPER 

T OVE lead me through Dawn's pearly hourSi 

The fields of Youth to sow 
With roses red and passion flowers. 
And fragrant garden-glow. 

Time sped apace, and when Earth lay 

In Noontide's drowsy swoon, 
Lo, every dreaming hill was gay 

With blossoms we had strewn. 

But when Night's shade began to creep. 

Love fled the fields we'd sown. 
And left me there in tears to reap 

The aftermath — alone. 
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TIME FLIES SO 

n^IME flies so when you work down town, 

A day is like a minute, 
You rise up in the morning, 
And the hurry is begun, 
You plan on helpful, outside work, 
But e'er you can begin it. 
The busy day is over. 
And your work is still undone. 

You come home in the evening. 
From your toil all tired and dreary, 
A thousand things you mean to do 
When time for them you find. 
But soon it's bedtime, ere you think, 
And heavy eyes and weary 
Close into sleep, forgetting 
All the things you had in mind. 

And so it goes on day by day. 
You dream and go on dreaming. 
Of music, books, and study. 
And of mind-improving lore. 
But when tomorrow comes, your plans 
Resolve themselves to scheming 
For one more day's existence. 
Till you're old and life is o'er. 
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LET'S JEST MAKE THE BEST 
OF EACH OTHER 

T ET'S jest make the best of each other, dear, — I 
Have my faults an* my failin's I know, but 
m try 
Awful hard to git over 'em all, if you'll stay 
Here with me an' the duldem, an' not go away, 
An' I know if you stay you'll be happier too ; 
Let's fergive one another, come, I'll forgive you. 
An' let's make the best of each other. 

'Twould be differ'nt if we had no childem, ye know, 
If ye wam't happy then, why, I'd say ye could go, 
But we got 'em, an' we got to think of 'em some. 
Us a partin' will leave 'em without any home. 
It is them that we should be considerin' first, 
'Cause I reckon that they will be suff' rin' the worst, 
Let's jest make the best of each other. 

Don't ye 'member our weddin'? — ^th' flowers an' 

fuss. 
When you promised to take me fer better er wuss, 
An' I said that I'd cherish ye all your life through. 
Until Death did us part? — ^An' I shore meant it too! 
Them is vows that it shouldn't be easy to break, 
'Specially when they's two pore little childem at 

stake. 
Let's jest make the best of each other. 

Life is short at the best, an' the time's boimd to fly. 
An' the childem'll grow up an' leave by an' by; 
You an' me 'U be old, an' I bet we'll be glad 
That we didn't break up jest because we wuz mad. 
An' I reckon we're mated as well, you an' me, 
As us an' some other strange parties 'ud be. 
Let's jest make the best of each other. 
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THE POPPY AND THE PEACH 

CHE craved a flaming poppy 

Blooming on a dizzy height; 
She coveted that flower so, 

She couldn't sleep at night. 
Just simply had to have it, — 

Spent her money and her time 
In fixing up an outing suit 

To make the dang'rous climb. 

Bui when ahe Bnalt^ got it, — poufl 
She wore it for an hour. 

Then idl^ threw it in the dust, — 
Poor little stricken flower I 

He had his eye upon a peach 

That himg high in the tree; 
He scorned all those within his reach 

That dangled temptingly; 
But when that silly, flattered peach 

Fell down, just to be near, 
He didn't even pick it up, — 

My God, girls, ain't men queer? 

I hate to point a moral, 
For I do dislike to preach, 

But there realb) is a lesson 
In The Poppjf and The Peach. 
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LADDIE 



n^HE old home seems so lonely now, 

The poplars sigh and wait 
In whispering expectancy, 

Beside the garden gate. 
The willows by the swimming hole 

Bend low with murm'rous moan, 
And mingle with the brooklet's fret 

Their minor tone. 

Old Joe, the collie, wanders 'roimd, 

And whines and seems to strain 
His ears to hear a merry song 

Come ringing up the lane. 
The pathway to the meadow stile 

Has sodden grown, and gray, 
With waiting for a springing step 

To pass that way. 

A horse stands by the pasture fence 

With knowing eyes and sad, 
Awaiting a familiar pat 

And greeting warm and glad. 
And patient cows are wondering 

Why someone does not come 
Across the hills at eventide 

To drive them home. 

They do not know that Laddie went 

To fight for liberty. 
And that the glory of his smile 

They never more shall see. 
The promises that soothe our hearts 

The old place cannot know, 
And the dumb friends and haimts he loved 

All miss him so. 
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THERE WAS A DAY 

npHERE was a day in early youth's wild passion, 

When love, to me, seemed but a thing of fire, 
To be consumed in fierce, tempestuous fashion, 
Upon the flaming altar of desire. 

And had I met you then in that glad season. 
And Fate had proffered ecstasy like this, 

I never could have heard the voice of reason, 
Nor missed one heav'nly pulse-beat of the bliss. 

But life has proved that love is a devotion 
Bom of sweet service, comradeship, and truth, 

A tranquil, sane, and beautiful emotion. 
Far difTrent from that fancy of my youth. 

So, when with dreams of you my blood is riot, 
I listen for that still, small voice so plain. 

Till every little, yearning thrill is quiet. 
And I am calm, and cool, and strong again. 

Our friendship is so precious, 'tis a duty 
We owe ourselves to keep it sacred, dear. 

That it may grow into a thing of beauty. 
More perfect and more lovely year by year. 
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YOU CHILDERN HEV TO WAIT 

\X^H£N I was jest a little tad. 

An' comp'ny used to c6me 
To stay to dinner with us, 

An' spend Sunday to our hum. 
It never used to fill me 

With no joy so very great, 
Becuz I knowed that alius meant 

Us childem 'd hev to wait 

I 'member how we'd go out doors 

An' play aroimd untel 
The dinner'd start to cookin' 

An' begun to kind o' amelL 
An' then we'd rush up to the house, 

An' Mother'd calmly state, 
"Now you run on an' play some more. 

You childem hev to wait." 

An' then we'd stand an' watch 'em eat. 

An' try to guess the heft 
Of ever bite they lifted, 

Wonder'n if they'd be some left. 
It used to seem jest like a year, 

The len'th of time they ate, 
They never tried to hurry, 

'Cuz us childem hed to wait. 

• 

I've saw a heap o' trouble 

In this world sence I ben growed. 
An' they hain't ben no end 

To disapp'intments I have knowed. 
But never was a sentence 

Ever spoke to me by Fate 
That fretted me like them there words, 

"You childem hev to waif^ 
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QO many dreams that I have known. 

Came fair and firm at dawn, 
But ere the bitter day was flown, 

Had taken wings and gone, 
So if this last fond dream should leave 

My life bereft and drear, 
Why should I miss it so, and grieve? 

Why should I shed a tear? 

So many friends I've met who loved 

When Fortune's sky was blue, 
Who later in the shadows proved 

All faithless and imtrue. 
Why should I weep if this one turn 

Away with scornful sigh? 
Why should one pang within me bum; 

One tear bedim my eye? 

So many hopes which promised fair 

With day's first waking light. 
Have turned to ghosts of wan despair. 

And vanished with the night; 
So if this bright Hope's rosy glow 

Must fade, why should I sigh? 
Why should I long to hold it so, 

And sob to see it die? 

So many hopes and friends and dreams 

Make up Life's mystic plan. 
When only disappointment seems 

To fill the little span, 
I will not make a prayer of length 

For hope, or dream or friend; 
Do Thou, dear Lord, but give me strength 

To bear until the end. 
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RUTHIE MAY AN' ME 

T'M only six years old, but I 

Can see 'at Ruthie May don't cry, 
Er git th' sulphur matches down. 
An' bum th' flat while Ma's down town. 

Fm Mother's man, because she works 
Down in th' 'partment store, — she clerks, 
An' she says 'at she 'ist don't see 
What she 'ud do if 'tweren't for me. 

It's Ma's turn now to keep us, so 
We'll stay six months with her, you know. 
An' then we'll stay six months with Pa, 
An' his new wife, — Our other Ma. 

Pa's wife don't like us very well, 
But she dast hit us or we'll tell 
Our Pa on her, an' then she'll see 
She dast hit Ruthie May er me. 

Sometimes though, she makes Ruthie cry, 
She looks at her so mean, but I 
Thist sass het back 'cause I don't care, 
She aint our reely Ma, so there. 

Wisht it was like it used to be. 
So Ma, an' Ruthie May, an' me 
Could live to home; Pa's other wife 
Could ist git out then, bet your life. 

An' nen my ma she wouldn't sigh 

An' sit around an' cry an' cry. 

But she 'ud smile ist like before 

She worked down in th' 'partment store. 
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THE PENALTY 

CHE married for convenience, — ^not for love; 

She wanted wealth and ease, and power to prove 
To those she met at dansant, tea and ball, 
That she was queen and leader of them all. 
So when the knowledge thrilled her that she 

would 
Receive, ere long, the crown of Motherhood, 
She reckoned not of joys that it would bring; 
Of little, twining arms that softly cling; 
Of tiny lips against her own lips pressed. 
Or snuggled warmly near her tender breast; 
She only thought of all the trying strain, 
The months of weary waiting and the pain; 
The sacrifices she must make; the change 
In her svelte figure; how 'twould disarrange 
Her plans the coming season with the throng 
O'er whom she had been ruler for so long. 

A kind physician living in her town, 
(Whose secret practice won him great renown), 
Taught her the sure way out of her despair. 
And she destroyed the life giv'n to her care. 
Thereafter when the little souls would come 
To plead for entry to her heart and home. 
Relentlessly she put them from her way. 
Before they could behold the light of day. 
Then calm, and all untroubled, she would go 
Her rose-strewn way, — content that none would 
know. 

As time passed on her idle mind grew tired 
Of him she'd wed. She longed to be admired 
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And courted by the other men she met, — 
The blank-faced parasites that filled her set. 
At length she left her home, and in the course 
Of time and law, was granted a divorce, 
With alimony quite enough to pay 
The cost of living in her chosen way. 

And then by chance, she met a man so good 
And dean and fine, that all her womanhood 
Awakened to her shallow, aimless life; . 
LfOve filled her with desire to be his wife. 
And Love's attendant longing, strange and wild 
To reproduce her loved one in his child. 
She deemed no sacrifice too great to make, 
No pain too deep to suffer for his sake. 

They married and the years have hurried by. 
With that one cloud alone to dim their sky. 
No babe has come to them with prattle sweet 
To cheer their home and make their love complete. 
No tidings ever thrill her list'ning ear, 
As each recurring day augments her fear. 

Her husband says no word, but woman-wise. 
She often reads the question in his eyes, 
''What is the reason, what can I have done. 
That I must go through life without a son?" 

And all her, soul cries out, ''Dear one, I would 
Bear you a son too gladly if I could." 
But outraged nature firmly answers "Nay, 
This is the penalty, and thou must pay; 
I foimd thee false to thy most sacred trust. 
The pimishment I mete thee now is just." 
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And now she waits her ever nearing fate, 
The loss of him she loves or soon or late, 
Lest he should weary of his childless life, 
And turn his heart from her, his barren wife. 

So like poor Rachel, she bemoans her lot. 
And weeps in secret that her babes are not. 






I 
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THE BROOK AND THE WIND 

T WAS a singing brook, and you a wind 
That wafted idly from the lang'rous south, 

With low, caressing words of whispered love, 
That trembled ever on your laughing mouth. 

Like incense was your sighing breath to me, 
Like music to my ears the words you said, 

But lo, you drank of me till naught was left 
Except my little dry and stony bed. 
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CAN LOVE BE SIN? 

TS there sin in the love that the wild bee knows 

As he flies from his brown retreat, 
And sinks in the heart of a crimson rose 

To sip of her nectar sweet? 

Is there sin in the love that the raindrop feds 

When, impelled by a mystic power. 
He drops from his home in the sky and steals 

To the lips of a thirsty flower? 

Is there sin in the love of the soft south breeze, 
That wanders with murmur and moan 

Till he finds his own mate 'mong the whispering 
trees. 
And weds her, and makes her his own? 

Is there sin in the love of the bold sim, bright, 

As he smiles on his mistress Earth, 
And thrills her and woos her with amorous light 

Till she yields him her harvest birth? 

Oh, if there is sin in the love of these, 

The flower, the sun or the bee. 
The raindrop, the earth, or the sweet south breeze, 

There is sin in my love for thee. 
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THE PURPOSE 

'hJO pain is purposeless; since ages past, 

When War's black-winged shadow has been cast 
Upon a stricken earth, the end has shown 
A new world, stronger, braver, wiser grown. 

And so this dark disaster that has come 
To whelm us o'er and strike us terror-dumb. 
Means something, aye, some problem will be solved. 
Some end attained, or some great good evolved. 

No mother weeps but God will hush her grief. 
No orphan wails but He will bring relief; 
No widow moans but He will soothe her pain. 
For what He takes. He will restore again. 

And back of all this madness over there. 
The devastating darkness and despair. 
The seas of valiant blood that stain the sod, 
Lies some great purpose known alone to God. 
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THE MOTH 

^HERE'S no use in you a talkin', Ma, 

I'm goin' to the city, 
An' you might as well give in now first as last! 

You're so foolish to be thinkin' 

That because a girl is pretty, 
She'll be tempted, an' '11 git to goin' fast. 

When I stopped off there last summer. 
An' I saw them lights a gleamin', 

W'y, it went right to my head, just like old wine; 
All the folks I met they told me 
It would prob'ly start me dreamin', 

Fer it gits into the blood, — an' it's in mine. 

Might a knowed if I'd be askin' ye 

To let me go, you wouldn't, 
It's the foolishest idee I ever seen. 

Jest as if a girl o' my age 

Can't pertect herself, — ^who couldn't? 
Can't ye realize I'm goin on nineteen? 

'Spose you'd keep me in the coimtry. 

Like a little yeller daisy, 
Jest a bloomin' out my best years day by day, 

'Mong these lonesome hills, I tell ye. Ma, 

It's goin' to drive me crazy, 
If ye say that I can't go, I'll run away. 

'Twon't do any good to argue. 
Nor to set around a cryin% 

An' I tell ye that it hain't no use to talk, 
W'y, it's perfectly ridic'lous. 
All the gloom you're prophesyin'. 

Well, — I'm ioin*, even if I gotta walk. 
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Say, — I'm sick of all that stuff 

About how kind and faithful Phil is, 

An' I oughta marry him like he deserves, 
Ever sence last summer, honest, 
He has given me the willies. 

An' of late he sure has gotten on my nerves. 

Ohy there's pleasures in th' city. Ma, 
There's theatres an' dances. 

An' the grandest place, — ^they call it a cafe! 
That's the place to meet the swell ones, 
An' fer girls to git their chances. 

You jes oughta hear that lovely cabaret! 

There are handsome men an' women there, 
A-eatin' an' a-drinkin', 

While the orchestra is playin' a refrain. 
An' electric lights a beamin'. 
An' the glasses kindo clinkin'. 

And I never tasted stuff like that champagne. 

And the silver is a-gleamin', 

And th' foimtain softly trillin', 

And the linen jest as white as drifted snow. 
That's the life I want to live, 
Fer it's so wonderful and thrillin'. 

Gee! I tell ye. Ma, you gotta let me go. 

You jest feel like you're in Heaven 
When that music starts a playin'. 

With the voices softly murm'rin' in your ear, 
And between the dinner courses. 
Why, the dancers start to swayin'. 

Then you want a girl to keep on livin' here. 
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It's absurd to keep a-sayin' 

That my nature couldn't stand it, 

An' there's fellers up in town ye couldn't trust. 
Do you think because a man 
Lives in the city he's a bandit, 

That 'ud drag yoiu: reputation in the dust? 

You've jest gotta see things diffrent now. 

It's got me like the fever, 
There's no use your takin' on about it so. 

Why, these folks don't know they're livin'. 

An' I won't stay here forever, 
Do you hear me, Ma? — I say I'm gonna go. 
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REINCARNATION 

\X7HAT of the rose with lovely hue 

Which yester summer came, 
And this sweet rose that but this mom 
Pulsed into crimson flame? 
Might they not be the same? 
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LITTLE MAID O* FRANCE 

nnHERE'S a boon I fain would ask. 

Little Maid o' France, 
'Tis a slight and simple task, 

Little Maid o' France, 
Late where passed the ruthless foe. 
In a field where poppies grow. 
Stands a wooden cross, I know. 
Little Maid o' France. 

*Tis a marker o'er the grave. 

Little Maid o' France, 
Of a soldier true and brave. 
Little Maid o' France. 
One of many thousands, he. 
Yet the world and all to me. 
Must his grave neglected be, 
Little Maid o' France? 

'Twas for your dear land and mine. 

Little Maid o' France, 
And my heart must not repine. 

Little Maid o' France, 
But our plighted troth was said, 
June time would have seen us wed. 
Now my dreams of joy have fled, 
Little Maid o' France. 

Prithee, in a leisiure hoiu:, 

Little Maid o' France, 
Wander thither with a flower. 

Little Maid o' France, 
Keep it free from weeds and fair. 
Kneel betimes and breathe a prayer. 
For my heart is buried there, 
Little Maid o' France. 
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LOVE AND I 



T OVE brought me 
His account today, 

Said I to Love, 

"Why should I pay? 

"For how could I 

Repay for all 
Those joys that now 
Are past recall? 
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And could you ever 

Compensate 
For all the pain 

You did create? 

Nay, go your way, 

Dear Love, good-bye, 
We two are even. 

You and I." 
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MEBBE SHE MIGHT COME BACK 

T RECKON that we will jest leave everthing, 

In their places about as they ere, 
We won't tech th' curtains ner them towel rings, 

Fer she made 'em an' putt 'em there. 
We'll leave th' ol' couch over there by th' wall. 

Fact, we won't change a thing in th' shack, 
'Cause somehow er other, I can't help but think 

That mebbe she might come back. 

There Sonny, — ^now Honey, don't keep cryin* so, 

It makes the ache worse in my heart. 
Your mother an' me wem't mated, ye know, 

So she thought it wuz best to part. 
I reckon that we kin live through it somehow. 

Though everthing looks mighty black. 
An' it's powerful lonesome aroimd here jest now. 

But mebbe she might come back. 

I don't blame her though, she's a great hand to go. 

An' likes to be dressed up fine. 
An' me, — ^well I guess I don't know how to dress. 

An' look at these hands o' mine. 
I wonder she stood me as long as she did. 

The manners an' leamin' I lack! 
I tell ye, I miss her, though, sence she's ben 
gone. 

But mebbe she might come back. 

When you wuz; a wee little shaver, ye know. 
She would set in that same rockin' chair. 

And sing pretty songs to ye, soft-like an' low. 
My I It seems like she ort to be there. 
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We'll leave her dear picture up there on the wall. 
An' her ol* hat an* coat on the rack, 

'Cause sometime or other, ye can't never tell, 
W'y, mebbe she might come back. 

I can't he'p a thinkin' thet wher she has gone, 

Things mayn't turn out jest right. 
An' then when she finds 'at it's hard to git on, 

Mebbe she'll come back home some night. 
W'y, Sonny, she might be a comin' right now. 

Way off down th' railroad track, 
I can't red myself of that feelin' somehow, 

That mebbe she might come back. 

She might git to thinkin' we're needin' her here, 

Sech things they hev happened afore, — 
Now, don't cry no more, fer it wouldn't 'sprise me. 

If she'd come poppin' in through the door. 
We'll tidy the house up an' fix up the fire. 

An' keep things jest like a new tack; 
We want it to look nice an' homelike, ye know, 

Fer mebbe she might come back. 
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THERE'S NOTHIN' CHANGED BUT ME 

npHERE'S nothin* changed but me, — ^w'y I 

Could go back there today, 
An' that old place would welcome me 

In jes' the same glad way. 
Th' robin 'ud be twitterin' 

Up in the apple tree, 
Th' same as on the day I left, — 

There's nothin' changed but me. 

The colts 'ud run down to th* fence 

'Ith questions in their eyes, 
The cows 'ud chew their cuds an' look 

So patient an' so wise; 
Th' same soft haze 'ud fill the air, 

An' butterfly an' bee 
'Ud still be flutterin* here an' there, 

There's nothin' changed but me. 

The medder still is dotted 

With the buttercups o' white. 
The daisies lift their yaller heads 

Still upward toward the light; 
The little crick is chucklin' on, 

An' chortlin' in its glee, 
Jes' like in bygone childhood's days, 

There's nothin' changed but me. 

The sighin' wind still whispers 

To th' old box-elder trees, 
Th' lilock blossoms send their sweet 

Perfum'ry to the breeze; 
The moumin' dove is moumin' 

Like it alius did, ye see 
The dear, old place is jes' th' same. 

There's nothin' changed but me. 
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THE POOR LITTLE THING 



'T^HE poor little thing 
Left the store about nine, 

When it just had begun to get dark. 
It was Saturday night, 

And the evening was fine, 

And she felt in the mood for a lark. 

All the bo3rs were down town 
In their cars driving 'round, 

Keeping close to the ciu'b, very slow, 
Gazing this way and that. 
On the lookout for girls 

Who were game for a nice ride to go. 

And the poor little thing. 
She felt awfully sad, 

Cause she had to work all of the time. 
And miss the nice outings 
That other folks had. 

She just thought it was simply a crime. 

So, when one nice yoimg fellow 
Drew up to the walk. 

And asked her to go for a spin, 
She fell right away 

For his smooth line of talk. 

And pondered about getting in. 

Now her mother had often 
Admonished her thus: 

''Mind these words that I'm telling to you. 
Never get in a car 

With a stranger, — ^he might — 

Well, there's no telling what he might do. 
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But this fellow had such 
A nice manner, — so kind, 

And he promised her he would be good, 
And bring her home 

Any old time that she said. 

And the poor little thing thought he would. 

And that gorgeous machine! 
'Twas a Cadillac Eight, 

And the very last word in a cart, 
With a body that shone 

Like the moon on the lake, 

And a motor that throbbed like a heart. 

So the poor little thing. 
She got into the car. 

And drove off through the sweet-scented 
gloam, 
Away out in the coimtry lanes. 
Ever so far, 

And she had to walk all the v^ay home. 
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PENITENCE 



TX7EARY9 sin-sick and repentant. 
Lord, I kneel before Thee now. 
There is sack-cloth on my body, 
There is ashes on my brow. 

I would render full atonement 
For mine errors, every one, 

I would plead for absolution. 
For the sins that I have done. 

For those misspent days, dear Father, 
Given to idleness and ease. 

Caring only for amusement. 
Or my selfish whims to please. 

For the precious, wasted moments. 
Spent in Pleasure's gilded bower. 

When my duty was forgotten 
In the glory of the hour. 

For the years that I have wandered. 
When I never thought to pray, 

Oh, my sins they are as scarlet. 
Father, wash them all away! 

See, I take Thy feet and bathe them 
With the tears of my despair, 

In contrition, Lord, I wipe them 
With my strands of gleaming hair. 

Thou who watchest o'er the sparrow 
Lest he fall, behold me now! 

I would make Thee reparation, 
God in Heaven I Teach me how I 
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MOTHER 



T LEFT her, just as unconcerned 

As if I soon would find 
A million friends out in the world. 

As patient and as kind. 
'Twas twilight and the shadows 

Sadly crept around, as though 
My childhood haunts would miss me. 

And were loath to see me go. 

I wandered down the orchard path. 

My heart with hope elate, 
While Mother slowly followed me, 

Down to the wicket gate. 
I lightly pressed her toilwom hand. 

And gaily said good-bye. 
All heedless of her quiv'ring lip. 

And tear-drop in her eye. 

Was I not for the great world bound. 

Where Fortune lurked, and Fame? 
And what were Home and Mother, old, 

Compared to Wealth and Name? 
Ah me, — I learned that in that world. 

True friends are far and few, 
And that the path that leads to fame 

Is strewn with rocks and rue. 

I learned that Mother is the friend 

Who steadfast will remain. 
No matter what the sorrow 

I had caused her, or the pain. 
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If I could only have her now 
To somehow make it right I 

If I could tread the orchard path, 
Just as I did that night, 

I'd put my arms aroimd her, 

And retrace that petal'd track, 
Straight to the little childhood house; 

Ah, could I but go back I 
Of baubles such as wealth and fame, 

I've won a little share, 
IVe seen the world I longed for so, 

And tasted pleasures there. 

But with the sweet has alwajrs been 
The wormwood and the gall, 

And now I know Life's choicest gift 
Was MOTHER after all. 
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WAITIN* 



T'M a-waitin' fer ye, Marthy, 

You ben gone away so long, 
I kin hardly help a thinkin' 

That there must be somepin' wrong. 
Haven't had no letter from ye. 

Now, fer goin* on a year. 
But I'm still a-waitin' fer ye, 

'Cause ye said ye'd meet me here. 

People say that ye've fergotten 

All us country friends fer shore. 
That ye got a dty feller. 

An' ye won't come back no more. 
An' they're whisp'rin 'bout yer diamonds. 

An' yer silk an' satin gowns. 
An' they say ye keep gay comp'ny, 

Sence ye went away to town. 

'Spose I'm selfish to be hopin' 

Ye'll be comin' back, but oh I 
It's so lonesome here without ye, 

Seems as if I need ye so. 
An' I feel so kind o' restless. 

Like I don' know what to do. 
Cause they ain't no pleasure fer me, 

If it can't be shared with you. 

I'm so difTrent from them swell folks 

That ye go with, I allow 
'Twould embarrass ye to hev me 

Come up there to see ye now. 
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An' ye know I hain't th' feller 
That would cause ye no distress, 

Fer I'd ruther live without ye. 
Than to spoil yer happiness. 

But I'll be here ever evenin', 

Fer if somethin' should go wrong, 
An' them city folks should fail ye, 

An' ye couldn't git along. 
Then yer heart might git to longin' 

Fer th' folks back here to home, 
An' I want to be a waitin' 

Wher' ye'U find me, — ^if ye come. 

If ye never come, — ^then Marthy, 
When I'm yander on th' hill 

With th' driftin' snow above me, 
I'll be waitin' fer ye, still. 
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THE ANSWER 

YOU asked me if I loved you, 

And I smiled and answered ''No," 
Nor heeded when in pained surprise, 

You sadly tximed to go. 
You were as much a part of life 

As sky or bird or bee; 
How could I know till you had gone. 

How dear you were to me! 

And now the birds are singing. 

But for me the birds have fled. 
The lovely flowers are blooming. 

But for me the flowers are dead. 
The world is draped in sununer. 

But my summer time is done. 
And winter glooms on every hill. 

Because your smile is gone. 

And now my heart is aching 

With a strange and nameless pain; 
The joy I lightly threw away 

May never come again. 
Oh I Through the miles that separate, 

Would I could make you hear 
My answer to your query now, 

''Yes, yes, I love you, dear." 
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LORIE DEAR 

T OKIE dear, wher* did ye wander 

When ye went away that day? 
I keep lookin' off up yonder 

An' it seems so far away. 
All I see is clouds a-floatin' 

An' one little twinklin' star; 
LfOrie! Loriel Hain't there some way 

Ye can tell me wher' ye are? 

When they brought the message to me, 

Couldn't b'leeve that it was true; 
I'd a thought that anybody 

In the world was gone, but you. 
An' at first I kep' a watchin' 

Down th' ol' familiar track, 
Seemed jest like ye'd gone to visit, 

An' ye'd soon be comin' back. 

An' I listened for your whistle, 

An' your laughter an' yoiu" song. 
While the days kep' growin' drearer, 

An' the nights more deep an' long. 
All the words ye used to whisper 

I'm a sayin' o'er an' o'er, 
Kin it be ye're gone ferever, 

An' ye won't come back no more? 

There's your picture that ye give me, 

Still a-hangin' on the wall, 
Always smilin', smilin', smilin'. 

But it never speaks at all. 
An' my tears is always fallin', 

'Cause I'm wishin' ye was near. 
An' my lonesome heart's a-callin', 

Lorie, darlin' ! Can't ye hear ? 
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MY PRAYER 

r^NE time I made a prayer for Fame, 

And in a slight degree, 
To hear the rabble mouth my name 

Was granted unto me. 

Again I sent up prayers for wealth. 
For pleasure, joy, and love, 

And lo, a wealth of love and health, 
Was showered from above. 

But now I kneel again, to call 
Upon the grace of Heaven, 

The worthiest prayer among them all. 
Oh, grant that it be given. 

This time I plead and pray for power 
To make some sufF'rer glad. 

To comfort for a little hour 
A world that's grown so sad. 

Give me to ease some Mother's heart, 
And cause her lips to smile, 

To woo her from her grief apart. 
Lord, for a little while. 

Some Father, who a precious son 
To this great cause has ^ven, 

Some wife who's sacrificed the one 
Loved dearest imder Heaven. 

Some sister who with tear-dimmed eye 
Has watched him march away. 

And in her heart has said good-bye 
Until the judgment day. 
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Oh, may some message that I bring 

Be soothing to their ears, 
Some little song that I shall sing, 

Dry for a time their tears. 

Some poignant pain that came to me. 
Some triimiph I have known, 

A source of strength and comfort be 
To those who weep alone. 

And if one weary sufTrer read 
My verse so poor and plain, 

And find relief, ah, then indeed, 
My prayer were not in vain. 
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FATTY'S "IF" 

TF you can starve yourself when all about you 
Are eating food yoiu* very soul demands, 

If you can hold your nerve, though all friends 
doubt you, 
And keep on tempting you with rich viands; 

If you can give up pastry, creams, and ices. 
And bonbons sweet, nor count the bitter cost, 

And nibble at yoiu* lime and lemon slices. 
And gloat upon the ounces you have lost; 

If you can bear to see inviting dishes 
Go passing by your empty plate the while. 

Hot biscuits, gravies, juicy steaks, and fishes. 
And say, "Not any, thank you," with a smile; 

If you can listen to the glasses clinking 
When others sip their liqueiu' and their wine» 

While you a glass of lemonade are drinking, 
And never once complain or even whine; 

If you can walk and never tire of walking. 
And put your daily nap upon the shelf. 

If you can talk, nor stop at merely talking. 
And boasting of yoiu* mastery over self; 

If you can sweat till everything that's in you 
Seems to have seeped out through your pores 
and gone. 

If you can roll and bend till bone and sinew 
Ache like the tooth the dentist drills upon; 

If you can have the coiu'age of conviction. 
And hold on with the slimest chance to win. 

Then, valiant soul^ you have my benediction. 
For then, God bless you! ma^be you'll get thin. 
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THE PLAINT OF THE PRIMROSE LADY 

^HE waa haled into court 
On a vagrancjf charge, 
Brazen, embittered, and bold; 
She had broken our lawa. 
And we asked her the cauae, 
And this is the storjf she told: 
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You see in me only an outcasti 
You make laws to keep me apart 
From the good folks in town, 
And you kick me on down, 
But you can't see my soul and my heart. 

Oh, I'm not going to ask you for pity. 
Nor even a word of good cheer, 
But I want you to know 
What has brought me so low. 
And the path that has landed me here. 



''I trusted a man in the first place; 
I ventured my all on a, toss. 
And the losing was pain. 
Though I didn't complain, 
Nor whisper a word of my loss. 

"But he told on me, — curse him, — he told it 
To all of his cronies until 
Every man in the street 
That I happened to meet, 
Thought of me as his prey, and his kill. 
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''And I had to stop work, for the women 

They stung me with sneer and with glAnce, 
And wherever I'd go 
There was someone to know, 
Till nobody would give me a chance. 

"Then I turned on the world and I faced it. 
Like a wild, himted stag turns at bay; 
Since I had the bad name, 
I'd go after the game, 
And I vowed to make somebody pay. 
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So I painted my brow like a lily. 
My cheeks like a red poppy's bloom, 

And all gaudily dressed, 

I went forth on my quest 
For victims to lure to their doom. 

I tempt them from home and from fireside; 
I snare them, the young and the old; 

And the things I could tell 

If I wanted to, — ^well, 
'Twould be starting your blood running cold. 

"I could break half the homes in the city. 
And fill half the others with shame. 

But then, what is the use? 

They'd but find an excuse 
For the men, and they'd hold me to blazne. 

"I keep up my nerve on excitement; 
I don't dare to stop and look back 
On that pathway behind, 
I'd be losing my mind. 
For the record I've left is too black. 
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''You see me all brilliant and dazzling, 

With the paint on my lips and my cheeks, 

But you never will know 

How the bitter tears flow 
When the poor broken heart of me speaks. 

''If you knew how I dread to keep living, 
How I hate through the dty to roam; 

How my one aim in life 

Was to be a good wife 
To a man and have kids and a home. 

"But I might as well smile as to whimper, 
I might as well whistle as whine. 
Life's a funny old race. 
And we've all got a place. 
And I reckon that this one is mine. 

"I suppose I will end in the river. 

It's the last place we think of, I know. 
But with dope and the drink. 
So I don't have to think, 
I'll set you a pace, — till I go. 
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She vraa haled into court 
On a vagrancy charge, 
Brazen, embittered, and bold. 
She had broken our laws, 
And we asked her the cause. 
And this is the stor^f she told 
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UNCLE EPHRIAIyrS ADVICE 

^OME hyeh, Lizah, chile, co's I done want to 
^^ 'spress 

A few platitudinums, I do, 

About de santancamagoriousness 

Ob de way I is thinkin' 'bout you. 

At dat meetin' we had in de chu'ch cross de way, 
When Mose Jackson was tried fo' de crime 

Ob stealin' a hen, wif de moon bright as day, 
Yo'-all spoke in his favoh dat time. 

Now, if yo knew dat Mose atole dat pullet, I say 
'Twas yo business to do what yo' could 

To bring him to jestice, — an' tell Pahson Grey, 
Who am most sacriligeous an' good. 

An' de juxtaposition yo took in dat case 

Necessitates dis painful chat; 
Yo's in love wid dat Mose, — I kin see by yo face, 

Dah ain't no use denyin' ob dat. 

But hyeh is de question — Would yo be his wife? 

Now tell Uncle Ephriam de fac's, 
Would yo' marry a man dat would disgrace yo life 

By his plenipotentiary acts? 

Honey Chile, — ^wy dat man is so lazy dat he — 
Wy, he hates to draw in his own brefF, 

Let alone takin' ca'h ob a wife, lessen she 
Wants to woh'k her poh fool sefF to deff. 

He's a tief an' a scoimdrel, — ^what's mo he's a fraud. 
An', Lizah, yo knows I is right, 
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A-stealin' a pullet, when Merciful Gawd I 
Dat big moon was shinin' so bright. 

Yo'-all listen to yo Uncle Ephriam, — an' den, 
Pray to Gawd dat yo'U meet some young spahk, 

Dat's got sense enough when he goes fo' a hen, 
To go when de night's good an* dahk. 
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THE PROFLIGATE 

XJE gracefully accepted 

All the love she sweetly proffered. 
And lingered o'er the drau^t, 

Until he drained the brimming cup, 
So eager for the nectar 
That her guileless beauty offered, 
He sipped the tempting vintage 

To the last enticing sup. 
Then, cloyed at lengtli, and sated. 
With the over-sweetened measure. 
He nonchalantly left her, 

And went smilingly away. 
As if ravishing a chancel 
Of its rare and holy treasure. 
Was to him the simple pleasure 

Of an idle summer day. 

As one might find a flower fair. 

Its beauty craving boldly. 
And pluck it from its growing stalk. 

Beneath the simny sky. 
To wear it till its petals drooped. 
Then gaze upon it coldly. 
And throw it by the wayside. 

In the dust to fade and die. 
So did he win her youthful trust, 
Then, all his vows forsaking, 
He chided her for weakness. 

When she wept in her despair, 
As if to take a tender heart. 
And wound it imto breaking. 
Was to him no more than taking 

Just a breath of summer air. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT— AMERICAN 

f\UR countr^f is mourning a hero toda^, 

Our Hags are at half xnast, our heads are 
bowed low, 

A statesman has passed o'er the mjfstical wa^, 
The bravest and best that a nation could 
know. 

We scarce can believe he has vanished from earth, 

So hearty and hale was that spirit of youth, 
And but last night, it seems, he was 'rousing our 
mirth, 
And our tears with his volleys of courage and 
truth. 
As he thrilled us and cheered us and bade us be 
brave, 
Pouring balm on the wounds that were bleeding 
and sore. 
Praising mothers, and blessing the sons that they 
gave. 
Urging upward and onward as never before. 
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He made errors," you say? — Well, perhaps you 

are right, 
Naught was ever attained where mistakes were 
not made; 
But he fought like a man in a clean, open fight, 
And he wasn't ashamed, and he wasn't afraid. 
He had enemies? — ^Yes, I concede it, a few. 
Ever seeking his ruin with venomous dart. 
But there never was one of his foemen but knew 
A sincere admiration for him in his heart. 
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And his friends, they were legion, — all over the 
worid. 
Every country abroad knew and lauded his fame; 
When he paid them a visit their flags were imfurled. 
And they vied with each other to honor his name. 
When our own land was menaced and danger was 
grave. 
With a vision prophetic, he saw it and knew. 
And cried out a warning our freedom to save. 
And we doubted his words, but time proved they 
were true. 

When the dark cloud descended upon us at last. 
Then he gave up his sons (and his sons were his 
pride), 
Bidding them to return when the danger was past. 
And they fought, and they bled, and one gallant 
one died. 
But no heart ever thrilled in the fight over there. 
That was braver than that in our dear Colonel's 
breast, 
Nor did more for Old Glory so spotless and fair. 
Oh, may God bless his soul, and make peaceful 
his rest. 

America mourns for her hero ioda^, 

Our Hags are at half mast, our heads are 
boived low, 

A statesman has passed o'er the mjfstical w^ajf, 
The truest and best that a nation could know. 
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PREHISTORIC 

IgfETHINKS one time in days of old, 

You were a cave man, strong and bold. 
In whose lithe limbs there ran a trace 
Of some long-vanished Indian race, 
That filled you with a savage fire. 
And goaded you with fierce desire. 

And deeming me a creature fair. 

You stalked me to my dugout there. 

All sly and stealthy, till at last 

You caught me close and held me fast, 

And beat me till my cries were still. 

And bruised and bent me to your will. 

Then sought again your woods and streams. 

The while I thrilled with strange, new dreams. 

Else why should I thus tremble now 
Whene'er a frown glooms on your brow, 
Or thrill with ecstasy the while 
I bask beneath your tender smile? 
For sooner would my heart be still 
Than I should disobey your will. 
And when you are away, it seems 
I live, till you return, in dreams. 
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LAST NIGHT I TOOK MY CARE TO GOD 

T AST night I took my care to God, 

When day was done, and lights were dim, 
And kneeling humbly at His feet, 
I sobbed out all my grief to Him. 

I told ikhn how I'd tried and failed; 

Of grievous errors I had made; 
How doubt and sin my heart assailed. 

And I was lonely and afraid. 

Then lo, my trouble seemed to cease. 

And suddenly my heart grew light, 
And wrapped in calm and holy peace 

I sweetly slept throughout the night. 

When burdens seem too great to bear, 

And burning tears our eyes bedim, 
God ever holds a solace there. 

If we but take our care to Him. 
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THE POKER GAME 

TJ^ATE was the dealer in the game, 

When you and I "sat in," 
And wistfully I searched my cards, 

For oh, I longed to win. 
A thrill of joy surged over me 

That sent my pulses higher. 
For lo, I found I held a flush 

Of pure and true desire. 

I made a bet, — ^you raised at once, 

(Your eagerness was plain), 
I raised again, — ^you doubled it, 

I raised, you raised again. 
My chips were all, I had to call. 

You showed your hand, and there 
Were four cards of a kind, — Sin, Shame, 

Dishonor, and Despair. 

Enraged, I threw the cards and cried 

"Misdeal," and ran away. 
So now you know the reason 

Why I fled and would not play. 
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THOU ART SO LIKE A BUDDING ROSE 

To Amber 

^HOU art so like a budding rose, 

So tender and so fair, 
Thy cheek a velvet petal is. 

And fragrant is thy hair. 
Thine eyes are gleaming drops of dew 

Within a rosebud's heart. 
Thy smile — ^the lovely blossom 

When the petals spread apart. 

Ah, wert thou but a budding rose. 

All on a summer's day. 
Then, haply. Autumn's chilly winds. 

Would never come thy way. 
For I would pull thee from thy stem. 

And on this tender breast 
Safe from the storm and stress of life, 

Forever thou shouldst rest. 
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"ANNALGEEZIK BALM" 

(Baume Analgesique) 

fgflZ BRANSKY says they ain't no use 

In folks a-bein' sick, 
When they's a remedy to hand 

That cyores 'em up so quick. 
She sa3rs when somepin's wrong with her, 

No matter what it's from, 
She goes right out an' buys herself 

Some ''Annalgeezik Balm." 

She 'lows 't'll jes' cyore anything 

From warts up to a fit. 
An' all ye got to do is jes' 

Rub on a little bit. 
It's best to putt it on afore 

Ye go to bed at night. 
An' in th' momin' ye'll be cyored, 

Er he'ped an awful sight. 

Fer Gall-stones er Bronchitis, 

Er gout, er colds er croup, 
Fer Stone-bruise, Erysipplas, 

Pip, er Cholery, er Roup, 
Fer Dandruff er Insomney, 

Er Enlargement-o'-the-gall, 
This blessed Annalgeezik Balm 

11 cyore 'em one an' all. 

So if ye're taken with a pain 

Er chill er ache somewhere. 
Don't go to gittin' panicky. 

An' give yoursef a scare. 
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Remember what Miz Bransky says, 
An' jes' keep cool an' calm, 

Ye can't die, if ye'U go an' buy 
Some Annalgeezik Balm. 
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AT TWILIGHT 

CO palm, so peaceful was the death of day, 
A sigh of breeze, a fade of gold to gray, 
A silhouette of trees against the sky, 
A star above the rosy clouds on high. 
And day was gone. 

Oh, might the end so sweetly come to me. 
To sink thus calmly to Eternity, 
The paling sky, the whispering breeze, the still 
Sweet dusk, and one bright star above the hill 
When I pass on. 
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